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_= HE event of the 

past month has 
been the secession of 
He etF + Let us 
be quite frank about 
it — we regret this 
decision no less in 
the interests of the I.L.P. itself than in 
those of the Labour Party. The éffect 
of the decision has not been to create 
a split in the Labour Party, for it is 


the I.L.P. which has been split, and a ~ 


decision carried by 241 votes to 142 is 
apparently to be foliowed up by the 
wholesale expulsion of the minority. 
The rump remains, and in control is a 
heterogeneous crowd already hopelessly 
divided regarding the tactics they should 
pursue. We repeat, we regret the 
decision ; we regret this end to an organ- 
isation of high purpose, greac traditions 
and great accomplishments; we regret 
that small men and small minds and 
eensorious souls have at last destroyed 
the usefulness of the I.L.P. organis- 
ation. And more especially we regret 
that. the passing of the I.L.P., as we 
have known it for nearly forty years, 
should synchronise with a great revival 
of Socialist thought and determination 
in the Labour Party itself. The 
panorama of forty years is ended, and 
yet perhaps what we see to-day is but 
cause and effect: work ended. 


No Labour journal outside those con- 
trolled “by the I.L.P. itself has con- 
sistently been more sympathetic, 
tolerant and appreciative of I.L.P. 
aspirations. and activities than the 
“Labour Organiser.’ In the twelve 
years of our existence our pages have 
never once borne ill witness or breathed 
hostility. True to the conception of a 
united Socialist Party, and to the theory 
that we all work for the same end, we 
have been tolerant and understanding 
to a degree, though that tolerance has 


® \ Review of the Month 


often been hardly strained. To-day we 
know where we are. The organiser’s 
task, as we have often said, is to make 
the machine work—the whole machine 
—and we have sought that end; but 
now the small man has set up his own 
shop in a side street we are not con- 
cerned with his machine. But we are 
mightily concerned with ours. From 
the organisational point of view we are 
extremely glad that the I.L.P. has 
decided (again apparently only by a 
majority) to make a clean cut, and that 
they go out lock, stock and barrel. 


On the latter point organisers have 
something to say. For years some 
members of the I.L.P., and latterly an 
increasing number of them, have used 
the Labour Party, and especially its 
local organisations, purely as a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground. Their tactics have 
been Communist. tactics. They have 
been concerned in no wise with the 
progress of the Labour Party, the 
development of its membership or the 
organisation of its propaganda. For 
sheer pettiness of outlook, pure obstruc- 
tion and beggar-my-neighbour tactics, 
these comrades have been unsurpassed. 
And it is interesting now to learn that 
in deciding on the policy of how they 
should leave the Labour Party the 
leaders of the I.L.P. secessionists were 
sharply divided. Apparently a substan- 
tial minority .would like to have con- 
tinued the old ructions from within. 
Perhaps it is well for themselves that 
better counsels prevailed. 


Looking back it is amusing to note 
how Nemesis has ultimately overtaken 
all the would-be destroyers and dis- 
rupters of the Labour Party. This is 
because the mass of our voters instinc- 
tively realise the necessity for unity in 
the ranks of the workers, and see in 
the Labour Party the only practical 
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possibility of attaining this. Where are 
they? The MacDonaldites; the New 
Party ; the Communist Party ; 
British Workers’ League ; the 
Trades Union Party; and the rest? 
Not a shred of his Labour following is 
left to the Prime Minister; the New 
Party is dead and gone, and its doughty 
knight is seen no more ; the Communist 
Party shares the wilderness with the 
new I.L.P., and the wilderness will 
echo with the conflict; the British 
Workers’ League and its glorified 
leaders the I.L.P. itself helped to des- 
troy; the Trades Union Party was 
stifled at its birth; and so on. The 
Labour Party marches on. The ark 
of the covenant is still with us. The 
snatch and grab bandits haven’t even 
kept the mace ! 


Well done, Wednesbury ! We promised 
in our last issue that we would shout 
when a real victory came along, but 
only then if we felt that the victory 
had been gained by a definite strengthen- 
ing of our forces, and an increase in 
the number of Socialists. Our cup has 
been filled. | We shout! We know 
something of the Wednesbury Division, 


and one of the things we know is that 


from the time it was first won in 1918 
it was never won on Socialist faith and 
Socialist propaganda. In the recent 
By-election Labour speakers saw to it 
that Wednesbury got the message, and 
the electors have given us the seat and 
1,135 more votes than they gave us in 
October last. By that token Wednes- 
bury has definitely marked progress. 


When considering Wednesbury, how- 
ever, Wwe, at any rate, will not lose 
sight of the great work ahead. It is not 
satisfactory that in a purely working 
class division there should still be found 
eighteen thousand electors so sufficiently 
ignorant as to vote Tory. And this is 
just the moral which has been missed 
by the ‘‘New Leader” in its attempts 
to belittle the victory. The ‘‘New 
Leader’? tells us that the Labour Party 
got its majority of 3,779 thanks to a 
drop in the Conservative vote; it makes 
a gross misstatement when it says that 
the Liberal vote went largely to the 
Labour candidate, and it fears that the 
result has little value from the point of 
view of revolutionary Socialism. One 
would have expected that the new 
crusaders would at least have seen that 
here is a field where Socialist propa- 
ganda has, and will bear fruit. 


- 


Apparently the ‘‘New Leader’’ has no 
‘stomach for Socialist propaganda in a 
working class area. It prefers to be- 
little the work of those who have. It 
would seem there is truth in the charge 
that the new I.L.P. wants Socialism 
without the working classes. 


“PARTY ORGANISATION.” 


Not happily titled, but full of meat 
from cover to cover is our first com- 
ment on the pamphlet which has 
recently emanated from the National 
Agent's Office. 

‘Party Organisation’? is priced at 
sixpence (it is presented free to dele- 
gates to the Organisation Conferences) 
and its sixty-two pages of matter cover 
virtually every aspect of Labour Party 
organisation. t 

To some extent this pamphlet is a 
corollary to the work which has been 
done during the past two years in con- 
nection with the scheme of study and 
examination. It is a definite lead to the 
Party as to the direction in which 
endeavours should be made in every 
field of Labour Party activity. 


The cover itself is attractive, and on 
it we are told that the victory of ideals 
must be organised. That watchword 
itself has always been an ideal of the 
“Labour Organiser.” 

In the preface we are told that “‘it 
has become necessary to plan for the 
development and progress of the Labour 
Party on more spacious lines... . 
larger organisations are necessary to 
cope with the task of nurturing the 
public in Socialist principles, and for 
mobilising an immense Labour elec- 
torate.”’ 


This is the guiding theme throughout, 
and even the old and seasoned organiser 
will find his eyes opened and ideas en- 
larged by reading these pages. He will 
realise that the Movement is no longer 
the tiny world it was. It is really 
“national’’ (blessed word) and the new 
day has made obsolete some of the older 
ideas and brought to hand new lessons, 
new methods and new opportunities. 

The preface also suggests that all 
Parties should now take stock of their 
position, and indeed an important sec- 
tion concerns overhauling present Party 
administration. 

The big field so admirably compassed 
in this pamphlet is best seen by refer- 
ence to the contents which are as fol- 
low :—General Plan; Management; 
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Constitution ; Records; Party Officials 
and Finance; Party Business Meeting ; 
Borough and Urban Parties; County 
and Rural Parties; Women’s Sections ; 
Youth Branches; Membership; Public 
Meetings ; Registration; Electoral Pre- 
paration; Civic Interest; Council 
Groups; Speakers’ Classes; Day and 
Week-end Schools; Study Circles; 
Social Activities; Diagrams of Parties. 

We feel sure that we have now 
whetted our readers’ appetites for a 
book which all of them must read. 
Indeed we suggest that this book should 
be read not once nor twice, but again 
and again until every theme and sug- 
gestion is mastered, or better still, put 
into practice. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


“The Public Health,’’ by Somerville. 


Hastings. Price twopence. — The 
Labour Party. 

One of our highest authorities on the 
subject he here writes upon Doctor 
Somerville Hastings, in this pamphlet, 
lays down what he considers to be an 
ideal health service. Emphasis is laid 
en the point that a health service should 
be a preventive service, and that it must 
be free for all. The rigidity of a state 
medical service, which is a genuine fear 
with many people, is a bogey which dis- 
appears as one reads the enlightened 
proposals of the author. The pamphlet 
is not necessarily a statement of Labour 
Party policy, for obviously ‘‘policy’’ has 
not yet delved into the detail and pro- 
gramme which Dr. Hastings presents. 


Nevertheless, the pamphlet is of, 


inestimable value, just as the subject is 
one of absolutely front rank importance. 
“*Party Organisation.’’ Price six- 
pence.—The Labour Party. 
This pamphlet is referred to else- 
where. 


“*How Bedaux Works,’’ by P. Glad- 
ing. Price one penny.—Labour Re- 
search Department, 60, Doughty Street, 
London, W.C. 

An extremely useful explanation of 
a factory system of which we are going 
to hear much more in future. The 
author rightly points to the difference 
in application of scientific methods of 
production in a workers’ country and a 
capitalist country. The Bedaux system 
as it is worked in America and in 
Britain is shown to be a callous system 
for the exploitation of human material. 


“Behind the Scenes in the Railway 
World,’’ by Councillor H, Eastwood. 
Reynolds and Co., Ripley, Derbyshire. 

The author and the publishers are 
both known to our readers. So, too, are 
most of the points in the pamphlet. The 
subject is however, a live one, and the 
author provides us with an interestingly 
Written case. The pamphlet should sell 
well at the present time. 


“The Secret International — Arma- 
ment Firms at Work.”’ Price six- 
pence.—The Union of Democratic Con- 
trol, 34, Victoria Street, London. 

Though not by any means a new sub- 
ject, the pamphlet affords an authorita- 
tive exposure concerning the influence 
and working of armament firms, and 
those financially interested in them. The 
pamphlet is a statement of the case for 
public control of the whole armament 
industry, and it calls for the abolition 
of the private manufacture of arms — 
and rightly so. This publication is 
hardly priced for the people, but it 
should nevertheless be in the hands of 
every speaker and thinker. 


NATIONAL WORKERS’ SPORTS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The National Workers’ Sports Asso- 
ciation have arranged to hold their first 
National Tennis Competition.. The 
events consists of men’s and women’s 
singles championships; men’s and 
women’s doubles championships, and 
mixed doubles. championships. 

The events are open to all members 
of Labour Parties, Trades Unions, 
League of Youth, Co-operative Societies 
or other bodies affiliated to the National 
Labour Party. Competitors must 
belong to a body affiliated to the 
N.W.S.A. or be an individual member 
of the Association. 

The competition dates are on the roth 
and 11th September, and the closing 
date for entries is 3rd September. 

The tennis matches will be played at 

Reading. ~The Saturday event at the 
Labour Club and the Sunday events on 
nearby private courts. Mr. J. S. Elias, 
Managing Director of the ‘Daily 
Herald” is presenting cups for two of 
the championships. 
’ Friends desiring to compete should 
communicate with Mr. G. L. Deacon, 
Hon. Tennis: Secretary, N.W.S.A., 9, 
Oakley Road, Caversham, Reading, or 
with the General Secretary, Mr. George 
H. Elvin. 
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We understand that the Labour Party 
has arranged for a joint Conference of 
Candidates, Members and Agents to be 
held at Leicester on the Saturday pre- 
ceeding the Annual Conference. Mem- 
bers of the conference are to be enter- 
tained to tea by Mr. Elias of the ‘‘ Daily 
Herald.”’ 


At the Conference referred to Mr. 
R. T. Windle is to speak on ‘‘The 
Lessons of Wakefield and Wednesbury” ; 
Mr. W. W. Henderson on ‘‘Press and 
Party Publicity,’’ while Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb will recount some of the 
lessons they have learnt during their 
recent visit to Russia. 


The Society of Labour Candidates 
appears to be entering on a period of 
renewed activity, and we gather that 
some interesting enterprises are in view. 
The present Secretary is Mr. F. J. 
Bellenger, 262, Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.1o. 


It is evident that policy will be the 
predominant theme at the Annual Con- 
ference, but finance is also all-important. 
The Party must have money for its 
work. gaia 


We are reminded of the cow which 
got the view from the top of the hill 
instead of the feed she needed. We 
hope this won’t prove true of the Con- 
ference at Leicester. 


Mr. G. R. White, formerly Labour 
Agent at South Molton, has taken up 
temporary organising duties at Aston, 
Birmingham. 


In the ‘‘New Leader’’ of August 12th, 
it is stated that the I.L.P. has received 
a letter from a ‘‘well-known Labour 
Party agent in an important centre”’ 
who is resigning from the Labour Party, 
although he realises it will cost him his 
job, and that he has no prospects. 


Up to the time of going to press the 


National Union of Labour Organisers 
and Election Agents has received no 
intimation that any Labour Agent is 
going over to the I.L.P. The I.L.P. 
are not likely to be any more successful 
in debauching Labour agents than was 
Sir Oswald Mosley or the ‘‘National’’ 
leaders. 


The ‘Express and Star,’’ Wolver- 
hampton, recently contained a column 
appreciation containing particulars of 
the life and career of Councillor Sam 
Hague, J.P., President of the Agents’ 
Union, who is retiring after nearly 
thirty years’ work as agent. 


The ‘‘Labour Bulletin’’ for the cur- 
rent month contains an_ interesting 
article on Parish Councils and Meet- 
ings. The fullest particulars are given 
concerning the composition, procedure, 
elections and powers of these bodies. 


The Bosworth Divisional Labour 
Party are to hold a great Divisional 
Harvest Festival on September 17th. 
Gifts of fruit, vegetables, flowers, home 
and harvest product are invited. This 
is an unusual enterprise, particularly in 
a Division where so many are miners. 
We heartily wish success. The candi- 
date is Mr. John Morgan. 


Party workers from East Leicester 
(the seat formerly held by Mr. E. F. 
Wise) organised recently an outing to 
Whipsnade for an organised tour of the 
park. Five hundred took part and there 
was a profit balance of £8 on the enter- 
prise. 


Latest from Bradford :—‘‘Dear Com- 
rade, I have again pleasure in enclos- 
ing cheque for £2 18s. 6d. the renewal 
subscription for our ‘copies of the 
“Tabour Organiser.’’ We are still 
satisfied that we get more than value 
for money, and those who receive 
copies continue to sing its praises. — 
Yours sincerely, JACK BAILEY, Brad- 
ford and District Co-operative Party.” 


The series of Regional Organisation 
Conferences planned by the Labour 
Party is now taking shape, and one at 
Jeast of the Conferences has already 
taken place. 


Potted News from Bolton: — ‘‘By- 
Election in- town centre. Small ward. 
Business and shopping centre. Slum 


(Concluded on page 118.) 
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ORGANISATION FOR THE SALE 
OF PARTY PUBLICATIONS. 

As briefly announced in our last issue 
the National E.C. of the Labour Party 
are determined on an attempt to make 
Party literature not only more effective, 
but more widely sold. 

Attention has already been given to 
making Party publications brighter and 
more saleable at sight, and the Party’s 
present series of pamphlets leaves 
nothing to be desired. This has been 
done while actually increasing the 
propaganda value of the contents. 

It can truthfully be said that many 
of the critics of Party literature in the 
past have done little to make use of 
such publications as were available, and 
it is also true that the Movement as a 
whole has never taken the fullest 
advantage of its opportunities, or given 
the sale of literature the important 
place in Party activity which it ought 
to occupy. 

Pressure is now being brought on 
Local Parties by Headquarters for the 
appointment of special officers as 
Literature Secretaries. The office of 
Literature Secretary, instead of being 
a minor office pushed on to a raw 
recruit, as is so often the case, should 
in fact be one of the most important 
offices in the Party. Probably in order 
to bring this point home, an amend- 
ment to rules is to be proposed by the 
National E.C. at the Annual Confer- 
ence which will include a Literature 
Secretary among the officers to be 
elected annually by Local Parties. This 
means that the Literature Secretary 
will be, ex officio, a member of the local 
executive, and he will, of course, rank 
with the Treasurer and Secretary 
as among the principal officers of any 
Party. 

Concurrently with this suggestion, 
the Labour Party have come forward 
with new terms of supply to meet the 
varying needs of the Movement, and 
more particularly with the object of 
securing a steady and definite sale for 
each Party pamphlet. 

At present, pamphlets are published 
and specimens circulated. If the 
pamphlet strikes the Secretary, or those 
who see it, as being a suitable one for 
sale, a quantity is ordered and paid for. 
That is the usual custom, and the result 
is that in many cases the rank and file 
of the Party, or even its Executive Mem- 
bers, have no knowledge of particular 
publications, and none are ordered, and 
even when they are the order itself often 


indicates an error of judgment as to 
quantity — sometimes too many, but 
more often too few. 

In future Local Labour Parties will 
be able to avail themselves of two new 
methods of supply, and a circular has 
recently been issued strongly urging 
every Local Party to decide upon one 
or other of these courses. 

The first alternative is for the Locai 
Party to place a standing order for a 
minimum number of copies of every 
pamphlet to be sent automatically on 
publication—payment to be made one 
month after the receipt of any particu- 
lar supply. The standing order may be 
for as low as twelve copies per pamphlet 
and what Divisional Party is there 
that with some little effort would not 
be able to dispose of a very much 
larger number of every pamphlet? 

The second alternative enables a 
Party to make an annual literature 
subscription of #1, £2 or more, which 
may be paid in four equal amounts, In 
return for this subscription a monthly 
minimum supply of pamphlets will* be 
sent to the total value of the annual 
subscription. 

In our view the latter method of 
supply is admirably suited to the needs 
of the smaller Parties. The larger 
Parties should definitely place orders for 
minimum quantities. From reports 
which reach us the present year has 
seen a revival of interest in the 
pamphlet form of propaganda, and sales 
have been remarkably good. In con- 
firmation of this we note that the 
Labour Party reports that the first 
edition of every pamphlet has been sold 
out, and some pamphlets have run to 
two or three editions. 

We hope our readers will agree to 
take this question of literature seriously, 
and endeavour to recover some of the 
mistakes of the past. 


(Continued from page 117.) 
property pulled down and Labour voters 
removed. Fought on old register. Con- 
centrated on tracing removals. TRACED 
EVERY ONE, and (thanks to cars 
from friends — candidate a victualler) 
managed to poll 95 per cent. of them. 
Whoopee. Tory candidate was “Teddy” 
Vizard, famous outside-left for Bolton 
Wanderers and Wales up to recently. 
Result: Stobbs (Labour) 370, Vizard 
¢ wih 3333 37 majority. No change. 
No election address—simply poll card.— 
EASTWOOD, e2 ae ‘ 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS. 


(Reprinted from the ‘Labour 
Organiser’ for 1920.) ; 


By G. R. SHEPHERD. 


Ever since I became officially con- 
nected with the Labour Party I have 
been in favour of developing its indi- 
vidual membership. In many con- 
stituencies, entire faith is placed upon 
society delegations for building up the 
political machinery of Labour, but I 
have always considered that a political 
movement must rely on the personal 
service of men and women, and that 
this personal service can only be 
generallysecured from men and women 
who were prepared personally to become 
members in a financial and active sense. 

The composition of the Labour Party 
makes provision for the affiliation of 


trade unions and their branches,. 


together with many other societies that 
are prepared to accept its constitution 
and principles. I think it is necessary 
in every constituency that all eligible 
organisations should be attached to the 
movement. There are many things 
which we can secure from our affiliated 
membership in the way of influence, 
knowledge, and general support, but I 
think we ought to recognise that to 
merely constitute our Party upon the 
delegations from these organisations is 
to court failure in the political arena. 
We must secure, either from people 
unattached to these organisations or 
from the rank and file of the organisa- 
tions themselves, an ever-growing army 
of men and women who are prepared to 
devote themselves as constantly and 
persistently to political action as some 
of their fellows have done to the 
industrial and co-operative sides of the 
great Labour Movement. 

I think it ought to be generally 
recognised that the need of the Labour 
Party for a great individual member- 
ship functioning within the variety of 
organisation of which it consists is far 
greater than is the need of any other 
political organisation. As I am fre- 
quently pointing out to the parties 
which I visit, the Liberal and Con- 
servative Parties in the past have had 
nothing to fear from one another. The 
Conservative Party, when it assumed 
office, could always be depended upon 
to respect the legislation of its so-called 
opponent, and if a Liberal victory 
followed a Conservative defeat, then 
the legislation of the Conservative 
Party was almost entirely safe; but 
the coming into power of a Labour 
Government will not only mean a 


Mr. G. R. Shepherd. 


change in the personnel of office-holders 
but will mean an entire change in 
legislation, and in all probability in the 
forms of government. It would not be 
safe to depend on the recognition by a 
capitalist Government which succeeded 
a Labour Government of the legislation 
which that Labour Government had 
placed on the Statute Book. Such 
things as land nationalisation, public 
ownership of the mines, and the acqui- 
sition by the Government of the rail- 
ways would certainly be seriously 
interfered with, and would in all pro- 
bability be swept on one side altogether. 
It therefore follows that Labour must 
possess a political machine capable, not 
only of gaining an electoral victory and 
the return of a Labour Government, 
but of maintaining that Labour Govern- 
ment in power afterwards. I can see no 
other way of achieving this purpose 
except through a great mass organisa- 
tion of that part of the electorate which 
habitually votes Labour. Without this 
support in the constituencies, a Labour 
Government, once elected, would imme- 
diately begin to feel the lack of power- 
ful backing in the country. 

To put a big membership on its 
lowest value, one can sum it up in the 
words, ‘“‘the organisation of the 
electorate for the purpose of. an 
election.” As an old campaigner, I 
realise in every election that the greater 
part of the energies of our election 


“ 
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workers is concerned with persuading 
Labour voters to vote Labour. To me 
this always seems a waste of energy. 
We ought to confine our attack upon 
those people who may or may not vote 
for us, and upon those people who up 
to the present have consistently voted 
against us. Unless we are able to do 
this during an election campaign, I can 
see us losing quite a lot of seats that 
ought to be always won by a Labour 
candidate. In the old days, we used to 
consider a marked register as of the 
utmost value, but in these days, with 
such an enormous electorate, many 
thousands of whom cannot be personally 
known to those responsible for the 
direction of the campaign, a marked 
register can give one very little confi- 
dence in a forecast of the poll. If only 
we organise ourselves on the lines I am 
suggesting, then with thousands of 
members attached to the Party on a 
paying basis, we could always deter- 
mine beforehand the real solid strength 
of our Party. At the same time, by 
possessing a knowledge of the people 
who were attached to us, we could the 
more readily employ our forces on 
impressing the unattached or the out- 
and-out opponents. 


In these few lines, therefore, I urge 
upon all parties throughout the country 
to devote their time in the way of 
organisation to building up the indi- 
vidual membership of the Party. 


Lastly, I would say this, that if most 
of our Parties are suffering from lack of 
finance to-day, it is almost entirely due 
to the fact that we are confining the 
liabilities which our movement must 
necessarily face to a very few persons. 
The greater our membership, the 
smaller is the responsibility falling upon 
each one of us, and the greater are the 
resources from which we can secure the 
sinews of war, In my opinion, the 
greater part of the county divisions in 
this country can only finance them- 
selves by acting upon this suggestion 
of a huge individual membership. Even 
where most of the men and women in 
these divisions are organised in trade 
union. branches, the trade union 
branches are so small as a rule that 
their resources are too weak to give 
adequate support to the divisional or 
local machinery. We must, therefore, 
failing this supply, put ourselves in a 
way, within the organisation of the 
Party itself, to raise the necessary 
funds. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


We can help you. Give us 
the chance to prove to you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries, 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


Phome 27164 W. W. Borrett, Manager 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir, 

I was very glad to read your article 
in the July Organiser, on ‘‘Sack the 
Economy Committee,’’ with particular 
regard to the Trade Unions. It is true 
much more can be done to raise money 
for the Party locally and nationally, if 
we could get the support of the great 
Trade Unions. 

In Nottingham, some months ago, a 
joint appeal from the Nottingham 
Central Labour Party and the Notting- 
ham and District Trades Council, was 
sent out to our 8o affiliated Societies, 
asking for the names and addresses of 
their members, and out of a total of 
9,000 affiliated Trade Union members 
we have received up to date less than 
500, these have been visited, and in 
nearly every case, if they were not 
already an individual member of the 
Party they have joined up. 

Let the National Executive take this 
matter up with the Trades Unions, and 
if possible instruct the Local Secretaries 
to supply the names and addresses of all 
their members. The result will be 
increased affiliation fees to the National 
Party, less financial worry locally, and 
a much more effective organisation at 
election times. 

Yours faithfully, 


Nottingham. T. Roper. 
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Jobs for All — 


N an office near to Fleet Street there 
se a young man who has a job for 
every member of the League of Youth. 
A job that will bring them no financial 
reward, but a job that will provide 
them with a great deal of enjoyment and 
which, at the same time, will mean a 
good deal of help to the Labour move- 
ment. It is not a difficult job. All it 
requires is the willingness to help. The 
ability to chat to relatives, neighbours 
and friends. 

The young man is F. L. Stevens, the 
Editor of ‘‘The New Clarion,’’ the two- 
penny weekly paper of the Labour 
movement. Since the ‘‘New Clarion”’ 
began it has met with encouraging 
response and has considerably jincreased 
its influence. But more readers are 
needed. Bigger sales must be secured. 
And the job that Mr. Stevens has for 
members of the League is the job of 
helping to secure those bigger sales, of 
helping to find those new readers. 

There are a variety of ways of doing 
these things. You can secure leaflets 
from the Clarion office and distribute 
them in likely places. You can get 
posters exhibited in centres where 
Labour meetings are held. You can 
obtain copies of the paper and show 
them to your friends. You can do other 
things with the same object in view, as 
you will learn on August 27th when 
“The New Clanion’’ organises a rally 
at Transport. Hail, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 

All who read this can come to this 
Clarion rally. There will be no charge 
for admission. All that there will be is 
a request that those who come will be 


prepared to play their part in this big 
circulation effort. Ernest Bevin, Fred 
Montague and others associated with 
the paper will be there to outline 
methods by which you can help ‘‘The 
New Clarion.’’ A Clarion choir is 
coming from Halifax to show you 
how you should sing. It is going to be 
a happy and jolly affair. It will be a 
night when business will be combined 
with pleasure. Tell all your friends 
about it. Bring along all young Social- 
ists in search for a job. Let us show 
that the League of Youth wants to help 
the Movement. Let the Movement see 
what the League of Youth can do when 
it sets its mind upon a job. Refresh- 
ments will be provided and the stewards 
will be chosen from London branches. 
A. Alman has been appointed Chief 
Steward. 

So right now make a note of the 
date. August 27th at Transport Hall. 

Then on September 10/11th, the 
Yorkshire comrades will have their 
opportunity when another rally with the 
same object in view will be held at the 
Yorkshire Clarion Clubhouse, Menston. 
This will be a week-end affair. There 
will be discussions and debates, sports 
and dancing. Fred Montague js attend- 
ing to tallk about ‘‘The New Clarion.” 
J. Bingham, of Sheffield, will speak on 
*“Democracy and Dictatorships.’? There 
will be prizes for the sports. 

The Clubhouse has residential accom- 
modation and the charge for the week- 
end’ which is very moderate will be 
given by the Steward, Yorkshire Clarion 
Clubhouse, Menston, Yorkshire, on 
application. 
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Socialists Must Study 


HOW TO ORGANISE STUDY CIRCLES. 
By E. A. Rapice. 


E younger Socialists are continually 

seing told by our seniors that the 
movement is not what it was. Twenty, 
thirty and forty years ago, young Social- 
ists were serious. They read their 
Marx, waded through text-books on 
economics and sociology, and really pre- 
pared themselves intellectually in the 
fight against capitalism. To-day, they 
say, things are changing. There is not 
enough reading and study in the Social- 
ist movement, because of the rival 
attractions of hiking, the wireless and 
the cinema, and the reason, say the 
older members, is the changed outlools 
of youth. 


Now we, who have grown up since 
the War, are convinced that the outlook 
of youth is, in general, better and 
healthier now than it was then. Life 
is getting more and more complicated, 
and we need more relaxation. All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, and this we maintain is also true 
of the Socialist movement where friend- 
ship.and comradeship in play as well as 
in work come high in the list of virtues. 


Looking Backwards. 


Nevertheless we have an uneasy feel- 
ing that the reproach of our elders is at 
times well deserved, There was a 
General Election in 1931. Were we well 
enough equipped for speaking, door-to< 
door canvassing and private argument, 
or did we allow our friends to drift 
away to the enemy because we could 
not convince them of the strength and 
justice of Labour's case? 


In the future we must show that we 
can be relied upon intellectually; that 
we are able to equip ourselves with 
facts and arguments, and that we are 
ready to spend time studying the pro- 
blems of the world around us, and help- 
ing to work out in co-operation the 
Socialist solution, 


Now in order to do this, we must do 
something more than just attend meet- 
ings and lectures, As Mr. Peacock 
pointed out in ‘*The New Clarion’? of 
July 23rd, League of Youth branches 
should, in addition to education lec- 
tures, organise study circles where six 
to ten members can really get their 
teeth into problems. 


Just over a year ago a body called the 
Society for Socialist Inquiry and Pro- 
paganda—S.S.1.P.—was formed under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Ernest Bevin 
to undertake educational work of this 
kind. Its:members are all members of 
the Labour Party, and its objects are to 
stimulate inquiry into Socialist pro- 
blems and to propagate the results of 
these inquiries among members of the 
Socialist movement. This is evidence 
of the growing feeling in the Party that 
little or no forward move could be made 
until the rank and file of the movement _ 
not only made _ themselves _ better 
acquainted with Labour policy, but also 
by their criticism helped more effectively 
to mould that policy. 


The Changing Problems. .- 


When it was smaller, the Labour 
Party, less hampered than it is now by 
electoral considerations, spent most of 
its time in straight Socialist propaganda 
and in policy discussions. As it grew, 
there grew with it a Party machine, 
essential for running elections, but 
tending to take up the energies of Party 
members with questions of machinery 
to the exclusion of other things. | We 
all know that any local Labour Party 
has to spend a great deal of time simply 
in raising money ; in organising dances, 
bazaars and the like, i.e., in doing, 
more or less, the same kind of work as 
is done by the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties. 

And this has put many keen Social- 
ists in a dilemma. Because it is the 
only progressive party, because iit is the 
only Party that stands for a radical 
change in the present order of things, 
the Labour Party must be something 
more than the machine which is essen- 
tial to the running of elections. It 
must, day by day, carry on propaganda 
among the unconverted, and it must, 
day by day, keep itself intellectually in 
line with the changing problems of the 
modern world. Further, because it is 
the only truly democratic Party, it is 
not enough that policy should be laid 
down by those at the centre. Every 
member, however young, is, and oughr 
to be, required to take a hand in criti- 
cising policy and in formulating policy, 
and to do this he has, as it were, to 
keep himself in intellectual training. 
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And this is where Mr. Peacock’s sug- 
gestion of study circles comes in. They 
are not easy to organise, because every- 
one of their members must be depended 
upon to attend regularly, and to do 
reading for himself, but it is extra- 
ordinary how valuable is an hour spent 
swapping views with a few others, and 
arguing the pros and cons of Party 
policy in the light of one’s increasing 
knowledge. One of the chief difficulties 
is obtaining a group leader. His func- 
tion is all4important, as he has to guide 
the discussion and get people to talk, 
all of which needs experience. It is 
nearly always best to start the first 
meeting with an experienced group 
leader. Many Labour Parties or bodies 
such as §S.S.I.P. can help you with 


that, but it is often difficult to keep an - 


outsider for the whole course, and there- 

fore the group may find that after the 

first session or so it has to carry on 
itself, 

Then there is the choice of subject. 

’ The great thing here is to remember 

that it is far better to go too slow than 


Workers’ 


F there is one body more than another 

within the Labour movement doing 
work that should receive the help, sup- 
port and co-operation of the League of 
Youth, that body is the National 
Workers’ Sports Association. Its aim 
is to promote peace through sport. It 


seeks to organise all sports meetings; , 


to promote matches and competitions 
among its affiliated oe ee and 
above all, it seeks to participate in the 
International Olympiads held from time 
to time and in which workers of all 
countries compete. 


About the last Olympiad members of 
the League -have written very enthusi- 
astically in these columns. The next 
Olympiad is to be held at Prague; just 
when, I am not able to say, for my 
‘memory has let me down and the hand- 
bill sent me by the London Labour 
Party Sports Association does not give 
the date. But it does give a lot of 
important information regarding the 

- Athletic Championships to be held at 
Deptford Park Track on Saturday, 
September 17th, at three o’clock. 

There are events specially open to 
members of the League. They include 
229 yards flat (youths under 18), So 
yards flat (girls under 18). There are 
a number of other events for members 


too fast. You can’t expect to discuss 
“Labour and the Nation”? in six or eight 
evenings to any really useful purpose. 
It will take you at least that time to 
discuss Labour’s Agricultural Policy, or 
Labour’s Banking Policy, or the Policy 
of the Miners’ Federation. The best 
tlving is to take a Labour Party, Trade 
Union or other pamphlet on some one - 
point, and devote a session to that. 
Alternatively there are Study Guides— 
€.g°, the  S.5.1-P. ones ‘on banking; 
which are written primarily with a view 
to helping study circles. 

Now all this may seem hard, and no 
one denies that it is. If we remember, 
however, that the strength of our move- 
ment rests on the work of its individual 
members, and‘if we are convinced that 
only by education can a_ Socialist 
democracy be built up, it is up to us to 
do all we can to prepare ourselves for 
the tasks before us. Capitalism is 
crumbling, and the Socialist movement 
will soon be called upon to show its 
worth. We must be prepared to take 
up the challenge. 


Sport 


of trades unions, Labour Parties and 
co-operative societies. 

A number of trophies are to be com- 
peted for and these will be presented 
to the prize winners by Alderman Green, 
(peg WACO. ditoe Weyptke Eratel (CoH 
operative candidate for Deptford. 

The Entry Secretary for these sports 
is L. J. Styles, of 88, Blackfriars Road, 
London, S.E.1., and I advise all young 
Socialists interested to get into touch 
with him. By the way, I ought to have 
mentioned previously that there are no 
admission charges. Entry fees for 
events are one shilling ; tug-o’-war, five 
shillings per team ; relays and team-race 
three shillings each event. 

I hope to hear there are a crowd of 
entries from League of Youth members. 

Now on the week prior to the London 
Labour Sports meeting at Deptford 
Park Track there will be held the 
National Tennis Competition of the 
Association at the courts of the Reading 
Labour Party. The events include 
men and women’s single and doubles 
championships and also mixed doubles 
championships. The League of Youth 
members are. invited to parcicipate. Two 
trophies have been offered by Mr. J. S. 
Elias of ‘‘The Daily Herald.” The 
closing date for entries is September 


yw 
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3rd, and in this case they should be 
sent to G. L: Deacon, Hon. Tennis 
Secretary, 9, Oakley Road, Caversham, 
Reading. 


WHAT TO READ. 


The number of books on Socialism is 
enormous; but there is a great dearth 
of good short books that will serve as 
an introduction. H. N. Brailsford’s 
Socialism for To-day (t1/-) is the best 
of the very short works. Fabian Essays, 
first published in 1890, and Robert 
Blatchford’s Merrie England are both 
still worth reading. See also the 
Fabian tract on Socialism by Bernard 
Shaw and two smallish books by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilisation and A Constitu- 
tion for the Socialist Commonwealth. 


For Communism, see H. J. Laski's 
Communism in the Home University 
Library, and for the Russian Five Years 
Plan Social Economic Planning in the 
G S.S.R. (Martin Lawrence, 2/-). 
Larger books on Russian developments 
dre C. T. Hoover’s Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia and M. H. Dobb’s 
Russian Economic Development. See 
also, for Communist principles, N. 
Lenin’s The State and Revolution (r/-). 


The best book on the principles of 
Socialism is Bernard Shaw's Intelligent 
Women’s Guide to Capitalism and 
Socialism, R. H. Tawney’s The 
Acquisitive Society and Equality, 
Bertrand Russell’s Roads to Freedom 
and The Prospects of Industrial Civil- 
isation, and H. W, Laidler’s History of 
Socialism are all useful and readable. 
For the recent developments of British 
Socialist Policy see G. D, H. Cole's 
The Next Ten Years in British Social 
and Economic Policy, and for the found- 
ation of Socialist economic doctrines 
The Communist Manifesto, by K. Marx 
and I, Engels, of which there are many 
editions, and Marx’s Capital (in Every- 
man’s Library, edited by G. D. H, 
Cole). 


The above suggestions on ‘What to 
Read”’ are taken from the Study Guide, 
NG. 6.5 “The Principles of Socialism,” 
to which our contributor makes refer- 
ence in his article on page S. 


THE NEW 
NATION 
is 
COMING 


What are you 
doing to help? 


See your Branch 
Secretary 


Has 
your 
Branch 
paid 
its 
International 
fees? 


NOTICE. 

“The League of Youth Monthly 
Bulletin’? is issued by the Press and 
Publicity Department of the Labour 
Party. By arrangement with the 
‘Labour Organiser’’ it is first published 
in the pages of that journal, from which 
it ts reprinted for wider circulation. 
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(Continued from last month.) 
County Council Elections. 
The procedure for nomination in these 
elections is precisely the same as that 
already outlined for Municipal Elections. 


These elections are governed by the_ 


Local Government Act, 1888, which 

applies the procedure for elections con- 

tained in the Municipal Corporations 

Act, 1882, and by the County Councils 

Election Act, 1891. 

Only one or two minor differences in 
procedure need be borne in mind con- 
cerning County Council and Municipal 
Elections. They are :— 

1. That no election of a County Coun- 
cillor is to be held where a casual 
vacancy occurs within six months 
before the ordinary day of retire- 
ment of County Councillors. 

2. That reference in the Municipal 

Corporations Act to the 1st and gth 

November is to be taken as referring 

to the 8th March and 16th March 

in County Council matters. 

County Council 

triennial. 

4. The R.O. is ‘appointed by the 
County Council and may appoint 
deputies. Where an_ electoral 
division is co-extensive with or 
wholly within a Municipal Borough, 
the Mayor of that Borough or a 
person ‘appointed by him is the 
R.O. 

5. The place for the hearing of objec- 
tions may be one to cover one, two 
or more electoral divisions. 


(es) 


Urban District Council Elections. 

The proceedings regarding nomina- 
tions are governed by the Local 
Government Act, 1894, and the Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders thereunder. The 
current rules are Statutory Rules and 
Order 1931, No. 24. 

The nomination paper in these elec- 
tions is a simpler form than that for 


LAW AND 
PRACTICE 


Elections are’ 


either Parliamentary or Municipal 
Elections. 

The nomination paper requires no 
date other than the insertion of the 
year. It requires to be headed with 
particulars of the election. 

The form requires the following par- 
ticulars regarding the candidate : Name, 
other names in full, place of abode, 
description, how qualified. 

Instructions are given on the form 
regarding the filling in of the last item. 

The form fequires the signature of 
a proposer and a seconder together with 
their place of abode. No assentors are 
required. 

Unlike the form in use at Municipal 
Elections, the number on the register 
of the proposer or seconder is not 
required, though such information is 
frequently pencilled in in order to sim- 
plify checking. 

No elector must sign more nomina- 
tion papers than there are Councillors 
to be elected for his parish or area. 
He can only sign a nomination paper 
for a candidate in his own area. 


Nomination papers may be sent by 
post or delivered by hand to the return- 
ing officer at his office within the time 
prescribed by the rule. 

The time prescribed by rule is not 
later than twelve o’clock noon on the 
Thursday following the notice of 
election. 

No provisions whatever exist for the 
hearing of objections, and there are no 
proceedings in this connection at which 
the candidate or his representative may 
attend. 

The returning officer is required to 
number the nomination papers in the 
order in which he receives them. The 
first nomination paper received for a 
candidate is deemed to be the nomina- 
tion of that candidate. This is impor- 
tant only if one desires to secure pub- 
licity for a particular nomination paper, 
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as is sometimes the case at a Parlia- 
mentary election. 

The returning officer is required as 
soon as practicable after the receipt of 
any nomination paper to examine and 
decide whether it has or has not been 
properly filled up and signed by two 
local government electors, of the parish 
or other area, or whether it is invalid 
in consequence of the non-filling in of 
the particulars of qualification. He is 
also required to decide whether it has 
been received within the time prescribed. 

A nomination paper received after 
time is not valid. It is important to 
note the specific and limited authority 
of the returning officer over nomination 
papers. 

In no election has the returning 
officer the authority to decide whether 
qualification actually exists. 

The decision of the returning officer 
regarding the validity of a nomination 
paper follows the same course as in a 
Parliamentary or other election. 

After deciding on the validity of any 
candidate (i.e., as soon as practicable 
after the receipt) the returning officer 
is required to send by post or otherwise 
notice of his decision to the candidate 
concerned. 

It will be seen that the proceedings 
at these elections are in all respects 
‘simpler and more straightforward than 
those of the larger elections. 


Parish Council Elections. 


The proceedings at these elections 
differ so materially from Parliamen- 
tary, Municipal and District Council 
Elections, that to attempt to enumerate 
the points of difference would be futile. 

The proceedings at these elections 
should be studied from the Statutory 
Rules and Orders governing same 
{S.R. & O. 1931 No. 24). An instruc- 
tional pamphlet to the Chairman of 
Parish Councils dealing with these 
elections is also available to the public, 
and is of service to all interested.  In- 
formation concerning these elections is 
also contained in the ‘‘Labour Bulletin” 
for the present month, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
POLITICAL ADVERTISING. 


By Gesorce HorwiL1, B.Sc. (Econ.) 
Reprinted by request from our issue of 
Fune, 1924. 


The advertising side of elections, 
directly or indirectly, constitutes nine- 
tenths of an election organisation. 
Canvassing, printing, lecturing are 
methods used to influence the emotions 
and intelligence of electors ; and these 
form part of what would be the adver- 
tising department of a commercial 
business. 

Political advertising in general, what- 
ever its form, has three main objects : 


(1) To attract the attention; (2) To 
convince the intelligence ; (3) Te 
influence the actions of people. Let us 


discuss these separately. 

(1) To Attract the Attention —This 
is very important. If the name of a 
candidate is very well known, whether 
it is in connection with sport, a church, 
or (as was the case with the lady candi- 
date in the north) the stage, it is a great 
advantage. 

Why? Because the name is easily 
retained in the memory—an important 
factor when the elector is required to 
act in a matter affecting that name. 

If the candidate is unknown to the 
electors, then it is of the utmost import- 
ance that he should be adopted a long 
time before the election, so as to give 
time to imprint his name and associa- 
tions in the memory of the electorate. 

This is best effected by adopting 
every possible means of advertising. 
His name, and where possible his 
photograph, should be constantly but 
judiciously displayed. Every bill 
advertising meetings should contain 
some reference to the candidate, though 
he may not be speaking. Every public 
meeting, whether he speaks or not, 
should have displayed his photograph 
or name or both. 

There is a psychological reason for 
this: the public memory is naturally 
weak, and if a candidate’s name is only 
occasionally displayed most people 
forget who is the candidate. Thus if a 
single advertisement is displayed so 
that the elector sees it but once, then 
in a day or two it has faded from his 
memory. But if it is constantly 
brought before his notice his memory 
retains the impression. 

There is a further psychological 
reason why the elector’s memory should 
retain the impression of a candidate. 
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Constant repetition produces a slight 
fatigue in the mind of the subject. 
Hence when the repetition is suffi- 
ciently constant there is a tendency to 
accept the image as a fact, and electors 
often vote for a candidate, not because 
of intelligent discrimination, but 
because his name and virtues have been 
repeated so often that it is too great a 
mental strain to do anything else than 
accept such as the actual facts. For 
this reason some candidates have to 


fight the same constituency a few times ~ 


before the name and virtues are retained 
sufficiently to enable them to obtain a 
majority. A complete analysis would 
involve a highly technical dissertation, 
but the above shows the general trend 
and demonstrates the supreme import- 
ance of advertising the candidate’s 
name and virtues. 

(2) To Convince the Intelligence — 
It is a mistake to imagine that adver- 
tising should only appeal to the primi- 
tive emotions, though that view is 
prevalent ; it is equally a mistake to 
imagine that the primitive emotions 
can be ignored. 

It is probable that only a minority of 
electors have the capacity seriously to 
discriminate between policies from the 
point of view of intelligence, per se, 
without the admixture and influence 
of the primitive emotions. Never- 
theless, it is a very important minority 
from the electoral point of view, 
because of the influence they invariably 
exercise over the other electors. 

Election ‘‘stunts’” are useful to 
enlist primitive emotions, but in turn 
they often react at future elections and 
if “‘stunts’” are alone relied on, the 
ultimate effect is to antagonise and 
disgust the minority who have the power 
of independent reasoning power. 

Reasoned statements, both printed 
and spoken, should never be absent 
from an election, even though it may 
sometimes border on an educational 
lecture or pamphlet; if done with a 
due sense of proportion they are 
psychologically good. Two things 
must be borne in mind—(a) The 
majority of the electors are not indepen- 
dent thinkers, and during the election 
their primitive emotions are uppermost; 
therefore ‘“‘stunts’” and attractive 
statements are useful to gain votes ; 
(b) There is a minority of thinkers who 
in the long run, if not in an immediate 
election, determine the fortunes of 
parties. The intelligence of these 
people requires convincing, and atten- 
tion to this end during the election 


should be devoted ; but care should be 
taken not to neglect appeals to the 
primitive emotions of the majority. 
After all, the highest complexes of mind 
have had a primitive stage in the course 
of evolution. 

(3) To Influence the Actions of the 
Electors.—This is the culminating point 
of all advertising, whatever its form, and 
the result of the election depends upon 
it. ‘To deal adequately with it would 
involve a complete analysis of all human 
instincts and emotions. 

Certain unfortunate features are 
inevitably intertwined with all elections. 
There is a tendency to appeal to the 
most primitive and animal of emotions 
because it often influences immediate 
actions at elections. The combative 
instinct, the emotion of fear, the instinct 
of acquisition and self-assertion, are 
often played upon quite successfully 
for the snatching of votes. This is 
always done to some extent by all 
parties, but if carried to great extremes 
revolutions or upheavals are the natural 
reaction. At an election it is a great 
temptation to-win by such animal 
appeals, and in the long run it is most 
disastrous. 

There are a few pitfalls which can be 
avoided by a recognition of the opera- 
tion of human emotions. 

A candidate can easily be made too 
cheap and so lose votes. If a candidate 
speaks at every street corner a dozen 
times a year prior to the election, the 
continuous familiarity of too close touch 
robs the electors of those feelings of 
awe aud wonder which they instinc- 
tively prefer to have for anyone who 
occupies a high place in their con- 
sciousness. Hence the constant adver- 
tising of the candidate’s name and 
virtues on every possible occasion while 
the candidate himself appears in 
public occasionally but not too often 
satisfies the natural emotions of electors 
in the best way. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS. 


We make no apology to our readers 
that this month we have included in 
our fare a selection of articles from 
our earlier issues. We are sure our 
readers will appreciate them. 

Next month four additional pages will 
be devoted to organisational matter. 
The ‘‘League of Youth Builetin’’ will 
henceforth be: published as a separate 
publication. 
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IN LONDON TOWN 


By THE EDITOR. 


I envy not in airy moods 
ae a ae 


The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods. 
—TENNYSON’S “In Memoriam.”’ 


For thirty miles on every side of 
London there reigns a pall — the 
shadow of that great ball of life that 
attracts the provincial as the gas-flame 
draws the gnat, and which, withal, 
constitutes the Alpha and Omega of 
the Cockney born within its orb. When 
London-bound, there is a subtle sense 
of Presence that comes over one in 
the train long before the last forty 
minutes of the journey ; and on the 
open road the joys of the freedom- 
filled rushing wind, and the luscious 
company of green-bordered tracks and 
woody views, pall upon the appetite 
ere the country actually changes. 
One’s thoughts involuntarily turn, and 
London flls the mind. It is London, 
LONDON, LONDON—every thought is 
L-O-N-D-O-N. Always in this Pres- 
ence my heart sinks, and I, like others; 
perhaps, feel lonely, dejected, and far 
from home. 

Mystic, wonderful—and I hate it! 
That is my verdict on London. 

Others have written as though they 
loved London! ‘They have spoken as 
though its grime-soaked flagstones 
were the very floor of Heaven, or its 
jostling multitudes and cheating, sordid 
morality the coveted Elysium of some 
high-aspiring soul attained to ever- 
lasting glory. I have laughed at 
London. I have laughed oftener at its 
giddy apologists, and grubby wor- 
shippers. And they were traitors, 
some. ‘There be some who have sung 
the song of London who were born to 
better things—men and women whose 
early memories were of buttercups and 
daisies, cuckoos in sparrows’ nests, and 
catkins, and early buds, and the scented 
hedgerows of the month of May. It 
is of these that I despair. I do not 
understand their song. They have sold 
their birthright. Among them are 
those who went to London to join the 
hunt for power or the scramble for 
wealth, who— 

“Planting oblivion, beating reason 

back, 
Forgetting shame’s pure blush, and 
honour’s wrack,”’ 
sold their soul for all a city had to give. 


And the hollowness thereof! That is 
their punishment, 

The Cockney-born may laugh at my 
buttercups and daisies. The other 
Londoner won’t! And consider—the 
little toddler in the fields, armsful, and 
strings, of buttercups and daisies. Com- 
pare him with the fate of innocence in 
the lice-laden hells of London! Do 
you wonder that I hate it ? 

On my road to London the Presence 
always makes itself felt on dropping 
down out of the Chilterns to the 
Wycombes. Hereafter I dawdle, and 
Duggie refuses speed on this road 
except her wheels are turning the other 
way. I often wonder hereabouts 
whether London will ever throw out 
to me her octopus arms, as she has 
done to Celt and Scot, Northumbrian, 
Easterner, Cornishman and Glouces- 
trian alike by the thousand times 
before. My, I hope not! I could 
not live in London. Perhaps others 
have thought so, and their rebellious 
spirit has been at last quelled ; or may- 
be they have perished by-and-by in 
the brick and _ beastly precincts, 
treasuring in their minds the loveliness 
and freedom of the green kingdom out 
beyond. I don’t know. But this I 
do ken—that never, never, never, 
would I dive in London. Thank 
Heaven, these be days of Duggies and 
other makes, and if cursed fate ever 
compelled a sordid grind in London, 
then I, and the Chilterns, will out a 
secret—which I will tell you here 


On the western side of those low 
and easy slopes I have often admired 
a tree-lined rise, and gloried in a 
delightful and open wood that the road 
passes through. Perhaps it is because 
here I forget London and my business 
there, that the spot has charms ; more 
so, perhaps, because it is on the other 
side of the hill that, I repeat, the 
Presence dwells. Always, returning 
from London, I have tarried to stray 
a moment in these woods. There is. 
one bend in the road where the hill- 
side takes a precipitous turn, and up 
there the tree-clad side is for sale— 
for sale, ye gods, for building! Pray 
Heaven, the Fates are good, that if 
ever the hated call comes there be yet 
a vacant site, high up, in the very 
heart of the woods. I could stand 
that! Every night would I return on 
top gear from the horrid hub of 
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Empire to my primal lair, to take my 
antidote to London, stalking through 
the woods at night, unmolested and 
unharmed (as one might not’ walk 
through the city), sniffing the night 
scents of trees and earth and flowers ; 
perhaps descrying through the wood 
the old Roman way at the foot of the 
slope where seventeen hundred years 
agone men tramped in the same 
shadows, and the fame of London was 
but as a candle-flame. 
* * * * 


But this is not “In London Town” ! 
Not yet. I am 30 to 40 miles away. 
and my reluctant pen must move 


faster. 
* * = * 


Mystic, wonderful. Yes, this is 
London Town—the city of contradic- 


tions, the reductio ad absurdum of | 


human folly itself, the city which is at 
once the acme of super-organisation 
and the abyss of chaotic anarchism ; the 
pillar of hope and the dungeon of des- 
pair ; a City of Light and the City of 
‘Death ; a seat of learning and the home 
of crime. Here, in London Town, 
are streets and buildings of historic 
fame and world renown, and here are 
those of hidden knowledge and shock- 
ing degradation. It is the City of 
Pleasure while yet it holds a holocaust 
of pain. It is a City intrinsically of 
One Soul and One God, yet it is not 
one, and professes many gods. It is 
human, yet it is not human. It com- 
forts and it cherishes, yet, withal, it 
wounds and scourges, and it kills. It 
is a City of Society, of men’s fellow- 


ship and brotherhood, yet it is the - 


home of the outcast, and its loneliness 
none but they who’feel it can fathom. 
Mystic, wonderful—in London Town 
one stands confused. 
a ee 

Have you ever been alone in one of 
the cleverly-hidden churchyards of the 
centre of London and felt the great 
loneliness descend, and allowed the 
mind for a moment, to peer out into 
the surround to bring home a vision 
of what it saw? I have, and it feels 
as one feels standing on the peak of 
some high hill, and the falling ground 
descends and extends down into the 
unknown valley and into the stretching 
shires. ‘There is a ‘mystery-land all 
around, and the homesteads in the 
trees, and cottages by the distant road- 
sides, are not so much company as an 
emphasis of one’s solitude. So it feels 
in London Town. Here, beyond this 


burial ground, lie the busy streets and 
trafic of unknowns. Out beyond lie 
other streets and more unknowns. And 
so beyond that, and beyond that, far 
over hill and hollow, are the un- 
knowns, tramping their unceasing 
measure, without understanding, as far 
aS one can see, Or purpose, save, per- 
haps, that in the end, the solitude here 
is disturbed as they join the company 
of past Cockneys, sleeping underneath. . 
Mystic, wonderful—such is the life of 
London. ‘There are 7,476,168* Lon- 
doners, and I may know, more or less 
intimately, the odd 68. What a drop 
in a mighty ocean are they and I. 
Whyfore do the others live, and why 
do we? I hate London that it presents 
me with the problem of comparative 
values that such a question involves ! 
But perhaps I hate it most because I 
understand. better the green country- 
side and the life of fields and ditches. 
Perhaps I am afraid? Of the sparrow 
in his nest, the chirping grasshopper 
in the meadows, the frog by the side 
of the pool, I am the lordly master. 
Wonder you that I quail, that I, one 
stranger, should dwell among seven 
and a half million others? The prob- 
lem of their life presents itself in- 
sistently. Oh, London, the mystic, 
wonderful, yours is a problem too big 
for me to solve. And also—I hate 
you ! eS ee 

Have you ever wondered at 
London’s sewers, or spoke in admira- 
tion of the triumph of co-operation in 
the solution of this delectable subject ? 
Of course not ; and Londoners rarely 
mention it either—at least, in the 
polite circles to which I have confined 
my own acquaintances. Yet to me this 
is a striking thing, a part of London, 
and integral with its being. ‘These 
underground rivers and avenues, some 
of them big enough to take two 
Duggies abreast, these, and miles and 
miles of other piping, help me to read 
London’s story and understand her 
life. As countryside after countryside 
has been laid bare and built upon 
while London spread, so has the 
underground London moved out into 
the abode of moles and _ rabbits. 
Wonderful has. been the co-operation, 
the calculations of fall and depth, 
ventilation and diameter. Ingenuity 
has triumphed, and another wonder 
has been added to the wonders that 
were before. 

So it is with London’s railways and 
London’s buildings. Do you _ not 


*Population of Greater London. 
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marvel at the extraordinary triumphs 
of mechanical ingenuity in the former ? 
the way in which seemingly hopeless 
congestion has been dealt with? And 
so with London’s buildings ; are not 
these, or many of them, immortal 
monuments to the architects and 
builders who created them? And the 
streets? The tubes? The lights? 
The amusements? The fairy-land of 
the West-End ? The hell of the East ? 
Are not all these things wonders ?— 
things that have grown and become a 
part of London, as a wrinkle on one’s 
forehead stays and becomes a per- 
manent guest ? 

One may well wonder for ever at the 
wonders to be found “‘In London 
Town.’”? And yet? Why, these very 
wonders, while they are the triumphs 
of London, and things that men come 
far to see (oh, no, I have not forgotten 
that I mentioned the hells)—these very 
things, examined, are proofs, not of 
one great mind and purpose and the 
triumph of it in the building of a 


mighty city. Instead, all that I have 
mentioned are monuments to the in- 
scrutability of men, and profound 
contradiction of their ways. London 
is not the product of a plan ; it is the 
genitive of a growth. Men’s minds 
have whirled and wobbled while it 
grew. 


London resembles nothing so much 
as a panorama of the whirling and the 
wobbling of the past, except that it 
also bears many and many a trace of 
where men’s mistakes, men’s greed, 
men’s vanity, and men’s vices have 
come home to roost, leaving their 
visible marks on the city of to-day. 


Mystic, wonderful—and yet I think 
I begin to understand. London is not 
London. It is just a damning monu- 
ment and memory to the mortal 
millions who lie in those unheeded 
cemeteries. Yet it is more. It is a 
challenge to seven and a half million 
souls living there—and besides a 
challenge it constitutes a task. 


MODEL STANDING ORDERS. 


We have frequently been asked to. 
supply readers with copies of Standing 
Orders for Local Parties. Hitherto the 
number of Parties who have adopted 
Standing Orders has not been great, and 
we have always experienced some 
difficulty in supplying specimens when 
requested. We now note with pleasure 
that the Labour Party’s new pamphlet 
on ‘Party Organisation”’ contains some 
Model Standing Orders and for the 
service of our readers we reproduce 
them here. 

All, or any number, of the following 
paragraphs may be made up with 
variations or additions if desired into a 
set of suitable standing orders for any 
Party. 


(1) Meetings. 

Meetings of the General Committee 
shall commence at p.m. If 
within half-an- -hour of the appointed 
time a quorum is not present, the 
meeting shall be dissolved, always 
provided that in special circumstances 
a less number than the quorum may 
transact business subject to the ratifica- 
tion of the proceedings by the next full 
meeting. 


(2) Quorum, 
The quorum for the executive com- 
mittee shall be (7). 


The quorum for the general com- 
mittee shall be (12). 
(3) Roll of Members. 

A roll of the members present shall 
be taken at (9 p.m.) or thereabouts. 


(4) Order of Business. 

The usual order of business at an 
ordinary meeting shall be :— 

(a) Minutes of last meeting to be 
read, confirmed and signed by 
chairman. 

(b) Questions arising from minutes. 

(c) Introduction of new delegates. 

(d) Chairman’s remarks on special 
matters or events requiring 
comment. 

(e) Correspondence. 

(f) Executive, finance, sub-com- 
mittee and other reports. 

(g) Reception of deputations. 

(h) Resolutions. 

(i) General business. 

(Gj) Other business. 

(A statement of the finances of the 
party shall be presented at every 
ordinary meeting.) 

(5) Notice of Motion. 

All original motions for the agenda 
shall be handed to the secretary in 
writing not less than (14) days before the 
meeting, unless on matters of urgency 
accepted by the majority as such. 

(6) Amendments. 
Amendments to an original motion 
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shall be handed to the secretary in 
writing. 
(7) Motion to rescind Resolution. 
Any motion to rescind any previous 
resolution passed by the party shall 
be handed in written form to the secre- 
tary not later than 14 days before the 
date of the next meeting, such notice 
to be included in the agenda sent to 
party delegates. 
(8) Resolution to be moved and 
seconded. 
No resolution shall be discussed at a 
meeting until it has been moved and 
seconded. 


(9) Amendments. 

Amendments shall be taken in order, 
and one amendment shall be disposed 
of before another is moved. If the 
first amendment is carried it becomes 
itself the question, whereupon any 
further amendment may be moved. 


(10) Speakers. 

All speakers shall address the chair. 
All members shall preserve order and 
be seated when the chairman rises. 
_No member shall be allowed to speak 
more than once on any motion until 
every other member has had oppor- 
tunity of speaking. He shall then only 
have opportunity to speak a second time 
by permission of the chairman. 


(11) Time Limit for Speakers. 

The mover and seconder of any 
motion shall be deemed to have spoken 
thereon. The mover of a motion shall 
be allowed ten minutes, seconder and 
succeeding speakers five minutes each. 
The time limit of speakers may be 
extended by vote of members. The 


mover of any original resolution, but. 


not of any amendment, may reply to 

the discussion without introducing new 

matter, and this shall close the dis- 

cussion. 

(12) Chairman speaking to a 
Motion. 

The chairman, if desirous of speaking 
to any motion, shall request the 
permission of the meeting to leave the 
chair for the purpose of so doing. 

(13) Voting on Motion. 

Shall be by show of hands except 
where the constitution of the party 
provides for a ballot vote, or when the 
general committee shall otherwise 
decide. ; 

Voting for officers and executive 
committee. The voting shall be by 
ballot. 

(14) Equality of Votes. 
(a) In the event of an equal number 


of votes being given on any matter, it 
shall be decided the question be not 
carried ; or 

(b) The chairman may give a casting 
vote in the event of there being an 
equality of votes on any matter. If the 
chairman does not wish to give acasting 
vote the resolution is not carried. 


(15) Procedure Motions. 

Any motion ‘“‘to adjourn,” ‘‘next 
business,’ “‘that the vote be taken,’’ 
“that chairman leave the chair,’’ shall be © 
moved, seconded and put to the vote 
without discussion. After such a vote 
twenty minutes shall elapse before such 
a motion can again be accepted by the 
chairman. 

Adjournment. 

Any member who has not already 
spoken during a discussion may move 
the adjournment of the question or of 
the meeting, but must confine his 
remarks to that question. 

(16) Chairman’s Ruling. 

The chairman’s ruling on any point 
of order arising from these standing 
orders shall be final. If any point 
arises not provided for in these standing 
orders the chairman shall give an 
opinion on the point. If his opinion 
be challenged a vote may be taken to 
decide the point ; or 

Any breach of the rules and standing 
orders may be raised by a member 
rising to a point of order. ‘The chair- 
man’s ruling shall be final unless 
challenged by at least three persons, 
whereupon the chairman shall put the 
ruling to the meeting forthwith. 


Fund Raising? 


We can show you how the 
large orders that we have 
received from LocalLabour 
Secretaries enable us to 
serve them at trade prices. 


HAVE YOU DEALT WITH 
US YET? 


If so:—Write for New 
Prices. 

If not :—Write on Party 
paper for particulars and 
samples. 


TAYLOR & ROGERS 


The Originators of Club Boards 


2 CHATTERTON ROAD 
LONDON 


Phone : North 1446 
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The decision of the chairman upon 
any matter of rules or procedure shall 
only be challenged by the motion “that 
the chairman do leave the chair.” 

(17) Nomination of Absent 
Delegate. 

An absent delegate may be nominated 
for any office at the discretion of the 
chairman, whose ruling shall have 
regard to circumstances. 

(18) Close of Meeting. 

All meetings shall close not later 
than p.m. 

(19) Suspension of Standing 
Orders. 

Any of these standing orders may be 
suspended by a two-thirds majority of 
the delegates present voting in favour of 
suspension. 

Miscellaneous.’ 

The general provisions of the 
National Labour Party as stated in the 
constitution and standing orders shall 
apply to this organisation. This shall 
include the payment of affiliation fees, 
rules governing delegates, election 
of delegates to the party conferences, 
nominations for the executive com- 
mittee, &c., and resolutions or amend- 
ments for the conference agenda, &c. 

No alterations shall be made in any 
of the foregoing rules and standing 
orders except at the annual meeting of 
the general council. 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under this heading 
are inserted at the special rate of 
twenty-four words for 2s., and 6d. for 
each additional six words, or less. 
Cash must accompany order. Three 
insertions are charged at the rate of 
two-and-a-half, Rates for displayed 
advertisements gladly sent on appli- 
cation. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE. 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. 
Get right away from the Movement 
and have a holiday or rest with us, 
Terms from 49/- per week Write 
Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH! 
“LANSBURY” Boarding Estab- 
lishment, North Cliff. Hot and 


Cold Water <All Bedrooms. 

Separate Tables. Comfortable 

and Reliable in every way. 
*Phone 1311. Mrs, Flint. 


NOW READY. 
BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE 
“LABOUR ORGANISER” 
For 1831, 6/-. Post Free 6/5. 


The Secretary’s Compendium of 
Knowledge—Order at Once. 


SOCIALIST AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
GUEST HOUSE 


Most comfortable London Rendez- 


vous for Labour and Trade Union 


Visitors. 
Business or pleasure 
CECILY COOK 
217 ALBANY STREET, N.W.1 
Tel. Museum 4335 


Central. 


LONDON, Bolsn! Brot ae 


Private, 
Reliable, Central. Convenient to all 
Parts. 


Mrs. Hodges, 40, Wycliffe Road, 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


Forest of Dean, Severn and 
Wye Valleys 
LITTLEDEAN HOUSE, 
LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 
Beautiful Guest House 6ooft. up. 
80 Rooms. 5 Acres Grounds. 
Billiards, Dancing, Golf, Tennis, 
Croquet, Bowls, Motors, Garage. 
Board-Residence, 50/- to 70/- 
Electric Light throughout. 

Illustrated Prospectus Free. 
Station : Newnham, Glos. 


ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL 


Comfortable, homely Apartments 


and Board. ‘Two minutes sands. 
Safe Bathing. Splendid Scenery. 


Spinks, The Square, Pentewan. 


SECRETARIES vt your Club 


: on sound financial 
basis with little trouble. 


FURNISS, PRINTER, DERBY 


